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celled structure of Actinophrys clearly described and figured. 
He remarks that " though the cells are very distinct, they exhibit 
a low state of development, as low perhaps as could possibly ob- 
tain without failing to be genuine cells." Farther on (p. 46) he 
claims that in this animal there are " two distinct sets of tissues," 
and speaks of an "outer layer of cells" and of a set of "inner 
cells." Until these parts are explained away we shall doubt the 
wisdom of the conclusions of the German observer, and call in 
question the naturalness of his classification of the animal king- 
dom into one-celled and many-celled animals. It seems less nat- 
ural than the old division into vertebrates and invertebrates. 

Siebold's Anatomy of the Invertebrates.* — We have con- 
stantly used this work, having found it the most valuable book of 
reference in the language, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
twenty years behind the times, and the classification is objection- 
able. This edition is exactly the same as that of 1854. 

BOTANY. 

Dr. Beardslee has recently published a catalogue of the plants 
of Ohio, in the preface of which he speaks of "the late M. S. 
Bebb, of Illinois." As inquiries are already addressed to us upon 
the subject, we wish to say that Mr. Bebb actually and actively 
lives, and we hope the clay is far distant when this appellation can 
be rightfully appended to the name of this most enterprising and 
efficient of our middle-aged western botanists. — A. G. 

Double Thalictrum. — A day or two ago, Mr. Whiting, a stu- 
dent, brought me a novelty in the shape of a completely doubled 
flower of Thalictrum anemonoides. The stamens were all trans- 
formed to pink petals, giving to the flower much the appearance of 
a small specimen of the double flowered form of Prunus nana. 
There was but one flower, on a solitary pedicel, otherwise the plant 
seemed to be normal. I shall secure the root if possible, and hope 
to perpetuate this very pretty sport. Is this doubled pink form 
common ? — C. E. Bessey. 

Dr. W. G. Farlow, a valued contributor to the Naturalist, 
has returned to Cambridge, after two years' study of lower crypt- 

* Anatomy of the Invertebrata. By C. Th. von Siebold. Translated from the German 
with additions and notes by Waldo I. Burnett, M.D. Boston, 1874. James Campbell. 
8vo, pp. 470. $5.00. 
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ogamic botany with DeBary of Strasburg, Miiller of Genera, and 
Thuret of Antibes. Through the month of August he takes charge 
of the summer botanical instruction at the Botanic Garden of 
Harvard University, which is for this month devoted to crypto- 
gamic botany exclusively, mainly to Fungi and Algse. We under- 
stand that he is engaged in the preparation of a manual of our 
New England Marine Algae, which, for a beginner, is very much 
needed. 

ZOOLOGY. 

New Species of North American Bird. — On investigation of 
the interesting sandpiper from the Prybelov Islands, lately men- 
tioned by Mr. Dall in the Naturalist (vii, 1873, 634) as Tringa 
" crassirostris" and given under this name in my " Check List " 
(No. 426 bis upon Mr. Harting's identification, I found that the 
bird is not T. crassirostris but an apparently new species, which, 
in my late appendix to H. W. Elliott's Report on the Prybelov 
Islands (1873), I have named Tringa ptilocnemis. As the work 
just mentioned is not generally accessible, owing to the smallness 
of the edition, the following is reproduced in substance : — 

Adult in breeding plumage. With, somewhat the general appearance of 
Tringa alpina, but the black areas on the under parts pectoral, not abdom- 
inal. . . . Legs very short (much as in T. maritima) ; tibial feathers 
reaching nearly or quite to the suffrage Tarsus shorter than the bill, 
or than the middle toe and claw. ... A coronal area, upper back, inter- 
scapular region and scapulars black, completely variegated with rich 
chestnut-brown, paler ochrey-browu and whitish; the body of each 
feather being black with one or another or all of these various edgings ; 
the coronal separated from the interscapular markings by a grayish- 
white, dusky-streaked, cervical interval. Lower back, rump and upper 
tail coverts blackish-brown, only varied with an occasional chestnut- 
edged feather. Wing coverts grayish-brown with narrow white edging, 
the greater ones with broad definitely white tips. Secondaries nearly all 
pure white, a few of the outermost and innermost also, with grayish- 
brown touches near the end. Primaries grayish-brown with white shafts, 
except at tip, and fading to white on the inner webs toward the base ; 
several of the innermost also largely white on the outer web, with defi- 
nite white tipping. Central tail feathers brownish-black ; next pair ab- 
ruptly paler, grayish; rest white or nearly so, with a faint gray tint. 
Front and sides of head, supraciliary line, tufts of flank feathers and 
entire under parts white, interrupted on the breast with a large but not 
perfectly continuous nor well-defined black area, and marked on the upper 
breast and sides with a few narrow sharp blackish shaft lines. A dusky 
auricular patch. Legs and bill dark. Length about 9-50 inches; wing, 



